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William Wilberforce, Eſq; 
At the County Meeting, held at the Caſtle of York, 
On the Firſt of December, 1795. 


R. Wilberforce began his fpeech by obſerving, 
that whatever flattering expectations he might 
entertain, concerning the feelings and conduct of his Con- 
ſtituents at the preſent intereſting juncture, they had been 
greatly exceeded. He confeſſed he had looked forward 
to the meaſure of a County Meeting with ſome degree of 
apprehenſion, on account of the miſrepreſentations which 
had been induſtriouſly ſpread, to miſlead the public 
mind with reſpect to the ſ-nſe of the people on the bills 
now depending in Parliamert. He had re d of meetings 
having been held, and petitions. ſigned, which never had 
exiſtence. Yet he had remained not without hopes, 
that the good ſenſe of the Freeholders of Yorkihire would 
not he readily impoſed upon, or their judgments miſled. 
Un ier theſe impreſſions he had determined to attend the 
preſent meeting, (though he was conſcious an apology 
was due for quitting their ſervice in Parliament,) in order 
that he 1ni-ht hear the opponents of the preſent meaſures 
bring torword their objections, and meet them by fair 
reaſon and argument. Though he himſelf had been tra- 
duced, as one who had betrayed the intereſts of his coun- 
try, it was not merely on perſonal conſiderations that he. 
wiſhed to come dawn; it was, b cauſe the intereſts of 
Pariiament had been att-cked. It was right that accu- 
fations ſuch as had gone forth, ſhould undergo the fulleſt 
and the matureft difcutiin, 
On this ground it uus, that be hoped that day to have 
met the opponents tothe me ſuies of Government face to 


face, and to have convinced them of the groundlefſsneſs 
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of their prejudices, if n t determined to ſhut up all the paſ- 
ſages to the underſtanding, and the avenues to the heart. 
That opportunity had been der ed him: (a) and, conſi- 
dering the probable unanimity of ſentiment in the aſſem- 
bly before him, it mighi ſem unneceſſary to go fully into 
the queſtion. One thing, hawe her, he begzed leave to 
obſe ve, and thit was, the necefliry of palling ſome bill 
or other to prevent the contuſion and utter ruin into which 
whe hat i, was in danger of being plugged by the ſediti— 
ous ſocieties which exiſtedin its boſ'm. Theſe {ocetics, 
formed on the model of the Jacolkin Clubs in France, co- 
pyi”g their proceedings, opting their very phraſes, (as 
though the language of Great Britain was ne longer fit to 
expreſs their ſentiments) and endeayouring, to © lighten 
(as they termed it) the public mina, were labouring, by 
every means that human ingenuity could #4eviſ-, to de- 
feat thu! eſt abliſhed order of things ſo unfavourable to 
their wiſhes. Books, prints, cupper-coins, expreſſive 
of their hatred and comempt of all authority, divine and 
human, were aſſiduouſly diſtributed; and clubs and de- 
buing ſocie'tes multiplied, where theſe ſentiments were 
inculc ted by inflammatory harangues. In ſhort, ic was 
impoſſible to conceive the ingenuity in miſchief to which 
theſe men were prompted by that evil (picit now ſo buſily 
at work to injure and diſtteſs this cou'try. If large bo- 
dies of men (he obſerved) ire in the habit of hearing Go- 
ernment contingtiiy declaned againſt, and defcribed 
only by its imperfections, (and what mere human inſti- 
tution can be perfect) if they are accuſtomed to have the 
common evi!s of humanity and unav able diſpenſitions 
of Providence aſcribed to the miſco duct of their rulers; 
it is agreeable to the nature of mankind to give Wey to 
the impreſſion. The honeſt and induſtrious man, whoſe 
time and attei:tion are confined to his ſtated avocations, 
has not always at hand the means of information, or the 


aids of argument to repel theſe efforts. 


It was therefore no wonder that a very conſiderable 
effect had been produced (he was grieved to ſay it) by 
the unwearied exertions of theſe ſeditious men upon the 
minds of numbers, efpecially in and near the metropolis. 
All wh» heard him muſt know of the inſult offered to his 


Majeſty on his late proceſſion to Parliament; of the foul 


end atrocious attempt which had been made on his Royal 
Perlen. Keferring then to an expreflion of the laſt 
ſpeaker, (Mr. Stanhope) “ that he firmly believed, tho? 
4% he could not perhaps adduce legal. evidence of the 
« connection between the authors of this attack and the 
cc meeting ar Copenhagen Houſe, yet he (Mr. Wilber- 
force) add his own affurance of the fact, and declared 


that he could pledge himſelf to prove that connection as 
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diſtinctly as would be neceſſary to ſatisfy even a Court of 
Juſtice, Theſe ſocieties it is true, maſk their deſigns 
under the ſpecious pretence of a parliamentary reform; 
bur he was confident that he was able to prove to the 
conviction of every honeſt man, that it was no fort of 
reform of the preſent Government which would ſatisfy 
theſe bad men : nothing, in ſort, but the total over- 
throw of the C:nftitution, 


It appears that they gave notice to their followers by 
hand bills of the very hour the King was to go to the 


(a) The meeting, having been held in the Cuildhall of the city, 
was attended by numbers ſo much beyond expeRation, that a place 
of greater extent became neceſſary to contain them, a propofition 
was therefore made by, the Chairman to adjourn the meeting to 
the Caſtle Yard This was peremptorily teſiſted by the gentlemen 
who calied the meeting, who declared, at the fame time, that 
they would not abide by the ſenſe of the majority. The « onſequence 
was, that, leaving + Ball to the few who had given this retuſal, 


the great body of the Freebalders, with the Chairman, adi 
ts the Caſlle Yard, gg et Iv, rho 


Houſe, and it had been publicly declared at their meet- 
ing held a few days bef re that they would take care 


& to give his Majeſty a WARM RECEPTION,” words 


pretty intelligible to all ! Hence it appears, that at the 
very time they were talking of order, peace, and a re- 
form in parliament, they had taken meaſures of a very 
different nature, and not poſſible to be miſunderſtood, 
Their ſeditious publications all ran in the ſame ſtrain ; and 
the very titles of theſe it would be ſufficient to mention. 
One was entitled“ King Killing; another, © The 
Downtall of Princes.” In theſe they applaud the co duct 
of Damiens, Angerſtroem and others, who have been the 
moſt eminent for afſaſſinating Monarchs; and whoſe me- 
mories have been deſervedly conſigned to eternal infamy. 
The men who vend theſe poiſonous compoſitions, are the 
very men whom theſe Societies hav+ ſelected to publiſh 
their proceedings, to receive ſignatures to their Petitions 
to Parlizment, and to recommend the admiſſion of proper 
members to their body. Is it not then evident that thefe 
Societies were parties to the defign, and hoped to benefit 
by its ſucceſs? His ſtrength, he ſaid, would fail him, 
and the patience of his auditors be exhauſted, were hi to 
detail a thouſandth part of the information he poſi-ſſed 
from aut hentic documents of the unwearied exerrions of 
theſe bad men, to ſap the foundation of our cothfort and 
hope as chriftians and as members of Society, and to de- 
ſtroy every thing truly valunble both in this life and the 
next. We were called upon by our love to the Conſtitu- 
tion, by our allegiince to the King, by our regard to the 
intereſts of Religion, by our defire of preſent comfort, 
and our hopes of future happineſs, to put an immediate 
ſtop to this ſprea ling evil, or it will be too lite for ever. 
But how Was this to be effected, when we knew they 
boaſted of having made profelytes in every part ofthe 
kingdom, and aflured themſelves of ſpon having the 
whole nation of their ſentiments ? Surely it was“ high 
time to interpoſe reſtr ints; and he defied any man to 
point out a plan better adapted to anſwer the defired pure 
poſe, than that marked out by the preſent bills. 

Tye then proceeded to notice fome of the grofs mifre- 
preſentations which had been made of the proviſions of 
theſe bills. It has been faid, that the bill for prevert- 
ing ſeditious meetings deprives us of the power of peti- 
tioning Parliament or addreſſing the Throne, The very 
reverſe of this is the tru h. On the contrary, theſe 
rights are by the bill recognized and lett entire. A'l 
meetings called by the High Sheriff, or Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or in failure of theſe by three magiſtrates, are 
alſo zuthoriſed; and by the expreſs proviſions of that 
bill, meetings in corporate towns, called by magiſtrates, 
are likewiſe provided for, avd means taken to exempc 
them wholly from its operation. Are meetings called 
by private individuals ſuppreſſed? No. Theſe alſo 
may be held, but opportunity is given to the magiſtrate 
to know and to no'ice what paſſes in them: chat thoſ? 
deeds may not be tranſacted in darknets ch cannot 
bear the light of day. Proviſion only is e to prevent 
tumult, diforder and ſedition. He Wend not willingly 
have interpoſed any r-ſtraint, d applies only to 
ſuch danger ms topics as were % eat Copenhagen 
Houſe, Political diſcuſſi» ma yer take place, He 
ſhould nat (he added) have approvel cf any coercion had 
the muter refted in m-re ſpecul give opinions, for theſe 
ſimply confidered, ore not i Career of producing great 
political changes; but in this inſtance we had ſeen them 
acted upon, and experienced their pernicious effects. 

Som controu! therefore became indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
and it ſeemed to him impoſlible to point out a mote 
which provided more effectually on the one hand for the 
ſecurity of the conſtitution, and on the other allowed every 
ren ſonable toleration to the ſubject. Another part of this 
bill related to the prevention of debating clubs and 
lectures to which perſons were admitted for money. 
Could the neceſſity of this be denied when (range to 
tell!) there were perſons who actually made a trade of 
ſedition, and ſought to thrive by it as by a regular cal- 
ling, and who even repined at the hardſhip and injuſtice 
of the reſtraining meaſures now in contemplation as much 
as if they were in danger of being deprived of an honeſt 
employment. But ſurely when an ample proviſion is 
made for other political diſcuſſion z when the evils pro- 


_ duced by theſe meetings have been ſeen and ſelt, and 


when it is obious that ſuch aMemblies cannot do any good 
and may do much harm, it is but fair to ſay that they 
ought to be ſuppreſſed. He ſaid he had enquired parti- 
cularly concerning the proviſions of the ſecond bill (that 


for better ſecuring his Majeſty's perſon and government, 


and preventing treaſonable and ſeditious practices) and was 
ſa'isfied that nothing was enacted in the Ard part, but what 
had always been law, and held as ſuch by the ableſt 
lawyers this country can boaſt of; amongſt whoſe opini- 
ons may be ranked that of Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, de- 
livered about a century ago, if the antiquity of the aut ho- 
rity may not with the reformers of modern times render 
it in proportien the leſs eſteemed. In the treatonor miſ- 
demeanor clauſes no new offence had been created, and 
the only puniſhment added in the latter was that of tranſ- 


portation ſor a ſecond offence, And if there exiſted man 


who inſtead of valuing the bleffings they enjoyed under 
the laws and conſtitution of this land, were tound guilty 
by a jury of their countrymen, of ſtirring up a general 
hatred and diſcontent towards thoſe laws and that conſti- 
tution, and ſhewed their incorrigible depravity and hard- 
neſs of heart, by repeating their crimes, was it hard, 
was it unreaſonable, that ſuch men ſhould be baniſhed 
into another land? 

The proviſion in the Treafon Clauſe, with reſpect to 
one particular offence, might have the appe ar ince of a 
new law; but he believed it was not really ſuch, Though 
making war againſt, and attempting to kill or wound the 
King, had always been held to be high-treaſon ; yet, 
making war upon, and attacking either of the other 
branches of the legiſſature, was not ſo clearly defined, as 
that a ſubtle and ingenious lawyer might not wreſt the 
Jaw in favour of his client. By the preſent act this was 
declared to be a treaſmible offence ; and was it, then, & 
matter uf complaint, that what was before uncertain, ſhould 
be made certain; that what was before dubious, ſho d be 
made clear ? He remarked, that in this laſt proviſion, 
the King ſhews himſelf lefs anxious for the preſervation 
of his own perſon, than that of the conſtitution of this 
country; and evinces a deſire to extend to every part of 
the latter the bletſings of ſafety and ſecurity. On the 
whole, he appeale4 to he judgment of the meeting, how 
groſsly the bills in queſtion had been miſrepreſented.— 
As ew of the opponents to theſe bills were likely to be 
pre ſe t, it became needleſs to detail and anſwer all their 
o:j*Rions. One only. he would remark upon. We 
were told by ſome, that the minds of theie diſaffected 
men, would be irritated by the preſent proviſions, and 
that they ought rather to be quieted by 1,2vſg their de- 
mands gramed. Put what is the extent of theſe de- 
mands ? They love not the Britiſh Comſtitution ; They 
are at war, not with «ne branch oi only, the King; 
bu: equally ſo with each of the other ranches, the Loris 
and Commons; in ſhort, with ever ging that is brau- 
tiful and excellent in it; with ..: order, all property, 
all the beſt ties of this liſe, and the es of another, In 
ſhort, theſ- bad men ſet themſelves i array againſt God 
and mn. 

"Theſe principles were now propagated on ſyſtem, and 
it i; incredible to any og, who has not hen an eye-wite 
neſs to it, in whata variety of ways,. Hd with what un- 
wearied diligence, this is Mtempted in tic neighbour- 
hood of the Metrops}is. How ther can we make acom- 
promiſe, or attempt to conciliate them by mild and le- 
net meaſures? He congratulated the meeting on their 
approbation of the principle of the bills,” which the ſpirit 
of thit day evinced. He admirc2 i! Dh Conſticue 
tion from his heart; he ſaw nothing in t' eſe bills, by 
which it was in the leaſt infringed : And he was peculiarly 
happy to find himſelf ſupported in that ſentiment by ſe 
numerous a body of thoſe whom he had the hour to re- 
preſent ; am maſt whom he had been early taught to ve- 
nerate that conſtitution, and whom he regarded with the 
affection of a brother, as well as the eſteem of a coun- 
tryman. He begged leave juſt to touch upon another 
ſubject, which had been the recent ground of miſrepre- 
ſentation and attack — he meant that of Peace. It was 
well known, that he was one of thoſe who voted in the 
laſt ſeſſion, that parliament ſhould open the door for ne- 
gotiation. 

A majority of the Houſe of Commons certainly did at 
that time differ with him, but now he could with ſatis- 
faction aſſure them, that a majority of that houſ-, agreed 
with him in opinion, Miniſters had already ſtated, that 
they conſidered the door as Now open for negotiations 
and that there was no objeRion to treat for peace on fair 
and honourable terms, He added, that while he was 
now addreſſing this aſſembly, they might poflibly be oc- 
cupied in promoting that end. Is it + likely way to ob- 
tain ſuch a peace bv preffing his Mzjeſty to negotiate for 
it with haſte and precipirancy ? 

May it not rather excite a doubt of the motives of the © 
who call aloud for peace, that at the very moment vw 4 
adminiſtration expreſs their readineſs to treat, and att — 
greeab|y to tbeir former wiſhes, they turn about and dente 
ther. ſelves as diſſatisfied as ever! Surelv this ſhews not 
ſo much a wiſh for peace, as a deſire to diſplace the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration, He begged lee before he conclude 
ed to inculcate one admonition, which was that thoſe he 
ad.\refſed would be cautious of judging of the conduct of 
Parliament, by miſrepreſented ſtatements z or of being 
influenced by thoſe men who ſhrunk from a diſcuſſion 
which they hemſelves had called for. He aſſured the 
meeting that he ſhould go back to reſume his Parliamen- 
tary Functio s with the trueſt ſatisfaction, ariſing from 
the conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged his duty, and the 
happineſs of having met with their approbation;z and ad- 
ded that he would no longer detain them from expreſſing 


their ſentiments to His Majeſty on the addreſs which had 
been now propoſed. | 
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